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T he narrow limitations of an 
objective point of view reduce 
artistic expression to a level, 
which places a very definite limit upon 
the possibilities of growth. Creative 
imagination stagnates, when the effort 
is merely to observe, to interpret and to 
record facts of nature. To copy is to 
make dull use of technical skill and to be 
content simply with the comfortable ar- 
rangement of objects within the confines 
of a frame is to beg the question of 
design. 

The subjective point of view, on the 
other hand, comprehends the function 
of the artist to be the creator of beauty 
and not the transcriber of facts. His 
medium of expression is design. Through 


design he conveys those emotions and 
ideas, which are the purport of his mes- 
sage. 

To attain that ordered relationship of 
space and line, which is the essence of 
good design, there must be some basic 
principle underlying the surface mani- 
festation of form, combining the ele- 
ments of pattern into one rhythmic unity. 
Form should be dealt with as an abstrac- 
tion and shaped to the design theme 
until every line and area swings into 
cadence, creating unity through co-or- 
dination. 

The possible variations on a single 
theme of form may be regarded as in- 
finite, for the abstract shape, which be- 
comes the unit of design, does not appear 
in concrete form. It merely underlies 
the visual pattern, insisting only that 
each shape shall echo the dominant unit 


through the tendency of its diagonals 
and that its proportions be felt in the 
handling of areas. 

The writer is aware that to attempt 
the concentration of a philosophy of de- 
sign into a few paragraphs may easily 
prove disastrous to his purpose, which 
is to explain his point of view to those, 
who may be interested enough to give 
consideration to his paintings. But the 
attempt seems worth the risk, for to un- 
derstand the intention of the painter is 
to comprehend at once the language of 
his utterance. 


T. E. F. 
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